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HISPANIC NOTES 

1. ACEH 

Spanish has, besides agre<acre^ and agroKacru, the word agrio, 
which is perhaps derived from acrior or acrius. On account of the 
difference in stress, these comparative forms were not closely asso- 
ciated with acriore, and one or both of them may have been pre- 
served when acriore was lost. After the derivatives of magis acre 
and magis acru were firmly established, the derivatives of acrior 
and kcrius could have been mistaken for mere variants of agroKacru, 
agrosKacros. It is also possible that at an earlier time the existence 
of acriust = acrius est, beside acrust=acrum est and acrest = acre est, 
caused acrius to become the masculine form corresponding to a 
neuter *acriu {acrust :acru=acriust : *acriu). For agrio <acrior , 
compare Italian sartoKsartor beside sempre< semper; we might 
however assume agrio <*argrio<*agrior, with double displacement 
followed by a dissimilative loss of r as in aradoKaratru. 

Portuguese agre is historically the same as Spanish agre; agro 
may correspond to both agrio and agro, since i has been lost in adro < 
atriu. Provencal aigre^ and French aigre represent earlier *agrio, 
with i displaced as in airo=aire<*aria<area. The retention of g 
in French does not necessarily imply that aigre is a book-word. We 
can assume that acrior developed through *argrio to *agrio, with a 
dissimilative loss of the first r after g had become a fricative in the 
derivative of lacrima, and after ala had changed to or toward ele. 

2. ATRU 

In Michaehs' Portuguese-English dictionary, the adjective adro, 
meaning "sad," is described as a figurative use of the noun adro, 
which means " place " or " square." Evidently the two words are his- 
torically separate: one came from atru, and the other from atriu, as 
is shown by the dialectal form aidro? For the meaning of the 

• Lacking in Meyer-Ltibke's dictionary. 

2 Lacking in Meyer-Ltibke's dictionary. 

3 Revista lusitana, V, 164. 
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56 Edwin H. Tuttle 

adjective, compare negro "sad" and "dark." The persistence of 
atru in Hispanic seems to have been generally overlooked by ety- 
mologists. 

3. CAMBIAEE 

Italian has lengthened 6 in abbia<habeat as in labbra<labra; 
from the difference between capra<capra and sappia<sapiat, it 
would seem that hiatus-t may be even more of a consonant than r. 
Therefore it is doubtful whether we have a right to call Spanish 
cambiar abnormal' by reason of the seeming disagreement with 
lamer <lambere. Spanish has kept 6 before a consonant in sombra, 
and added it to hombreKhomine, hombro <umeru. Probably we 
ought to consider cambiar regular, hiatus-t being equivalent to a 
consonant; we may however call camiar regular too, with regard to 
the loss of b. The older form of camiar was camear, which Menendez 
Pidal would explain by assuming^ an early "vacilacion entre -ear y 
-iar." It is true that in Spanish dialects -ear and -iar are often con- 
fused; but the usual tendency is to change hiatus-e to i. Where 
the opposite development has occurred in recent times, it can be 
considered the result of over-correctness: if a person says -iar 
where the written language has -ear, an artificial alteration of i to 
e may affect words with historic i. But such artificiaUty was not 
common in mediaeval times. 

The reason for the e of camear is probably to be found in an early 
Romanic development : we may assume that the i of cambiare became 
e, parallel with timere > *temere. When proparoxytones disappeared 
from the present tense in Spanish, *cdmbeo changed to cdmbio with 
normal 6 before consonant-i, and to cameo with a normal loss of 6 
before a vowel. Under the influence of cameo and other such forms, 
camear was developed as a variant of normal cambiar, and produced 
later camiar. The form cambeo<*cdmbeo, with the b that belongs 
to cambiar, has been preserved or reconstructed in American Spanish.' 

Asturian has llamber <lavibere, so that its 6 is normal in cambear. 
Likewise Portuguese keeps b in lamber, and in cdibar, cambar, cambiar. 
The relation of these three forms is not entirely clear. An early 

Menfindez Pidal, Gram. hist, espafiola, Madrid, 1905, § 47. 
! Ibid., § 106. 

3 Bello, Opiisculos gramaticales, II, Madrid, 1891, p. 350. 
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Hispanic Notes 57 

hiatus-e (or its derivative i) was regularly displaced after a single 
labial, as in raiva and ruivo beside Spanish rabia, rubio. But after a 
group of consonants it might disappear: adro<atriu, soberba< 
superbia. Likewise a late hiatus-vowel is lost in t^mo <terminu 
beside fhnea<femina. Apparently caiba is a normal development 
from *cabea or cabia; but if the change of a to am (before b) was 
nearly contemporary with adro < *adreo, it is clear that camba could 
also be called normal. The ordinary modern form cambiar may 
perhaps be held to show that hiatus-vowels were less readily altered 
before the stressed syllable than after it. 

4. *ERGO 

In modern Tuscan a stressed vowel is regularly short before a 
consonant of the same syllable. In classic Latin there was appar- 
ently no such mechanical rule for checked vowels, yet there was a 
distinct tendency to shorten them, in accord with the later Italian 
practice. Italian detto requires dlctu beside dlco; the i of Spanish 
dicho may be analogic, or due to a mixture of *dito<didu and 
*decho <dlctu. The stem of mltto (> Spanish meto) represents 
earlier *smld-t-, corresponding to Enghsh smite {<*smid-) with the 
addition of a suffix. The short vowels of p&rna and uentus, attested 
by Spanish ie in pierna and viento, came from long e.^ The Romanic 
derivatives of uindemia, a compound of iiino-, show that the first 
vowel was shortened in or before the classical Latin period. 

We might therefore reasonably assume erigo > *ergo as a normal 
Latin development, owing to the general absence of e before any 
consonant-group beginning with r. A possible objection to this 
theory is, however, to be found in Italian erta, which has close e. It 
is true that the quality of e has undergone change in many Italian 
words, but the general tendency is to make checked e open, so that 
erta has probably retained the historic close e of erigo. We might 
say that Itahan and Spanish represent two different forms of spoken 
Latin, one keeping long e in *ergo until the time when quality was 
independent of quantity, while the other did not do so. But it 
would perhaps be simpler to explain Spanish yergo as being due to 
yerto. The stressed e of eredu was short; or if it was not short in 

1 Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. Grammatik, MUnchen, 1910, p. 89. 
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classic Latin, it could have become open at a later time under the 
influence of rego. When analogic *erctu replaced erectu, the stressed 
vowel may have been adapted to that of erectu in some localities, and 
to that of *ergo in others (if we reject theoretic *&rgo with open e) : 
this would explain the difference between Italian erta<*ercta and 
Spanish yerto<*irctu. 

5. GRAMEN 

In Meyer-Lubke's Romanic dictionary, Spanish grama is given as 
a derivative of gramen. This is presumably to be understood as 
meaning grama <gramina; but even so, the development calls for 
comment. The change of *gramna to *gramra, in accordance with 
lumne > *lumre, was followed by the elimination of r, as in aratru > 
arado. The evasion seen in *aramne> alambre did not occur in 
*gramra, for early Spanish dishked initial gl; glera may be explained 
by assuming a variant *grela, which could not lose g. The develop- 
ment of *gramra to grama is apparently the only evidence showing 
that Humre existed for a considerable time, in spoken Spanish, inter- 
mediate to lumne and lumbre. 

Portuguese has grama corresponding to Spanish grama. If 
the foregoing theory of the Spanish word is correct, we may consider 
Portuguese grama a dialectal variant of a lost *gramea, parallel with 
duza = duzia, rava = raiva < *ravea < *rabia} 

6. lUGU 

In Meyer-Liibke's Romanic dictionary, Portuguese jugo and 
Spanish yugo are needlessly marked as book-words. The treatment 
of g is normal, agreeing with chaga = llaga<plaga. The Spanish y 
can be explained as belonging to some southern dialect that disap- 
peared when the Moors invaded Spain; a similar dialectal y is seen 
in the kindred word yunta, beside normal junto <*iuntu<iilnctu. 
In a large portion of France initial y became dz at an early period, 
but many of the Gascon dialects lack this development,^ and it is 
equally possible that in some regions of Spain y was kept, not only 
before stressed a, but before o and u also. The only apparent ground 

1 Revista lusitana, IX, 173; X, 239. 

2 Millardet, Etudes de dialectologie landaise, Toulouse, 1910, p. 178. 
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for Meyer-Liibke's theory is the change of u to close u. This develop- 
ment was due to analogic influence. A normal u was formed in the 
Hispanic derivative of iHngit,^ and it changed o (or earlier open u) to 
close u in the noun. Similarly in some portions of Southern France, 
the derivative of iugu has acquired a nasal consonant from the 
verb, for example djounc (dzurjk) in the dialect of Nice. 

In spoken Latin, v or the bilabial fricative ^ replaced intervocaUc 
b at an early time. Likewise in western Romanic the dental fricative 
5 was developed from d: in Northern France it has been lost, farther 
south it is generally represented by z, while in Hispanic it is some- 
times kept (Spanish nido) and sometimes lost (Portuguese nmho< 
*nio<nidu). Probably the velar fricative 7 was developed from 
intervocalic g, in all the Romanic dialects that formed 5 from d. 
Provengal has g in plago<plaga, but perhaps it represents an older 
y: in avoust (<aost f) < *agustu, y was changed or lost because it had 
nearly the same tongue-position as the following vowel; in *playa it 
was kept (and afterward changed back to g), for here it was more 
distinct from the adjacent vowels, and its loss would have left an 
unusual word-form. In some of the Sardic dialects that have lost 
intervocalic voiced fricatives, final -aa has become -ae,^ as fae< 
faba, piae<plaga, although Sardic vowels are in general very con- 
servative. 

In Andalusian the words llaga and yugo are commonly pro- 
nounced with y; in Castilian the sound is often nearly Hke our 
occlusive g in go. In Portuguese chaga and jugo, g may be incom- 
pletely occlusive.' An old formation of y, not only in chaga and 
xugo, but also in words hke logo<locu, pagar <pacare, is implied by the 
Gahcian development y>x, which occurred at the time (and under 
the influence) of the general Castilian unvoicing of fricatives.* An 
early formation of y may also be assumed to explain yuvo, an old 
variant of ytigo given in the Academy's Diccionario. The sounds 
wand y have almost the same tongue-positions, so that in the devel- 
opment of *yuwo from yuyo there was simply an extension of the 

« Modern Philology, XI, 350. 

' Wagner, LautUhre der s-adsard. Mundarten, Halle, 1907, p. 25. 
^ Vianna, Pronuncia normal portuguesa, Lisboa, 1892, p. 33. 
« Modern Philology, TV, 280. 
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lip-rounding, combined witli a very slight lessening of the tongue- 
elevation. A further change of a similar kind produced yu^o, written 
yuvo. Corresponding forms with v are found in some of the dialects 
of Italy, as Emilian zov and Sicilian juvu. 

7. LONGE 

Baist supposes that the diphthong of Spanish luene was due to 
the influence of normal luengo <longu} Menendez Pidal assumes 
that luene <longe was parallel with bueno<bonu, and that a variant 
of longe with long o is needed for French loin, ProveuQal lonh, dialectal 
Spanish llone and lonni^ (in which nn meant the sound n, or perhaps 
fin). Both of these scholars have overlooked a matter of some 
importance: in prehterary Castilian, open o became close before a 
palatal, and close o sometimes became oi. In ciconia> ciguena, 
uerecu7idia>verguena, close o changed to oi on account of the follow- 
ing n: likewise in the derivative of longe, close o developed through 
oi to ue. Luene agrees with agiiero<*agoiro; the variant luen has 
n in accord with desden beside desdenar. The t of lu£nt may have 
come from the g (palatahzed g) of *lon2e, or it may have been due to 
the influence of alUn = allent = allende, which had a similar meaning. 
The luen of the Cid, changed to luon by Menendez PidaP to harmonize 
with o-assonances, should be written (if we adopt modern spelling) 
loine or loin. 

French has bon beside dialectal buen<bonu, pon< = Spanish 
puente beside dow< = Spanish donde, don<ddnu beside flour <fldre.^ 
The difference between cuelKcolligit and loin<*lon<ldnge is due to 
nasality: neither don nor Hon tells us anything about the Latin 
quantity. Early Provengal lonh has the variants luenh and luonh, 
requiring a basis with open o. If the o of lonh was close in some 
regions, so was that of bon, but we cannot for this reason assume o 
in bonu or longe. The formation of close o, before a nasal, is proved 

' Baist, in GrOber's Grundriss, I, 2d ed., p. 889. 

2 Mengndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, Madrid, 1911, p. 462. 

' Menfindez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, p. 1127. 

"The ou of early Frencli, which assonated with checked o<u, was a diphthong like 
Catalan ou in roure. Portuguese dialects have « and Ou for ou (Vianna, op. cit., p. 52), 
and likewise French ou changed through Hu to « War). The diphthong of our flower. 
representing older u, shows that there was a dialectal change of ou to the sound u in early 
French, parallel with the similar developments in later moudre<moldre, poudreKpoldre. 
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by the sound u in modern boun ibrnf) and bou (bu), corresponding to 
the bon (borj) of Mistral's dialect. An o in dialectal Spanish deriva- 
tives of longe does not imply a primitive close o; it shows merety that 
o did not become oi before n everywhere in Spain. 

Sardic frundza<*frundia indicates that fronde had a variant 
with v} in Latin. Likewise the o of longe became u in some portions 
of Italy, so that u may be called normal in Tuscan lungi, as in 
giunge<iungit} But Catalan llunxf <l5nge is normal, with u<xio 
as in full<fdliu, ull<dculu. There is no evidence of a long o in 
longe or longu, at least in the literary derivatives; Provengal luenh 
{>lieri) and luonh (>lior]), Sicilian lo-q-qu,^ and Spanish luengo prove 
clearly that the o was open in early Romanic. 

8. NAUIGIU 

In his Gramdtica historica espanola, Menlndez Pidal gives as 
examples of harmonic vowel-change the words drio, vendimia, jibia, 
vidrio, pelliza, erizo, Una, navio, mido, viuda, mingua, with correa, 
vezo, ceja, mancebo, mengua, and other cases hke these as " excepciones 
inexplicadas " (§ 11). In my article on the Romanic vowel-system, 
published in Modern Philology (XI, 347), I have shown that correa 
and vezo are normal, intervocaUc gi and ti having lost their hiatus- 
vowels before the principle of harmony was active. The same 
chronology applies to cejaKcilia. From the agreement of ceja 
with troja (= Portuguese trolha) <trullea, it is clear that intervocalic 
li became XX in the third period of Hispanic vowel-development — 
that is, after the general changes of ? to e and of U to o — whereas mucho 
(= Portuguese muito) shows that Hispanic developed \t at an earlier 
time, and that this X changed open u to close u} The word mancebo 
represents *mancipu. In spoken Latin, *mandpius replaced the 
neuter form, either on account of its meaning, or because mancipia 
was mistaken for a singular. The vocative was *mancipi in both 

> Notclose o, as assumed by Meyer-LUbke, Ital. Gram., Leipzig, 1890, p. 47. Stressed 
close o makes o in all Sardic dialects. 

' Modern Philology, XI, 352. 

' Not "Uimj" as given in Meyer-LUbke's Romanic dictionary. 

' De Gregorlo, Saggio di fonetica siciliana, Palermo, 1890, p. 91. Long o makes u 
in Sicilian, and >ia makes ijij, parallel with nd>nn, mb>mm. 

5 A =Portuguese Ih. 
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numbers. In the vocative singular, analogic *mancipe was adopted 
for the sake of clearness. This *riiancipe, with stressed open i, pro- 
duced the nominative *Tnancipus, which corresponds to Spanish 
mancebo. 

The agreement of mengua with lengua implies that both are 
normal, and that mingua is based on minguar, or more probably that 
mingua and minguar were dialectal (compare Asturian llingua); 
for the difference between ciguena<*cegoina<*cegonna^ and ver- 
guena seems to indicate that checked e is normal in menguar. The 
difference between lengua, mengua. and viuda may likewise be ascribed 
to the checked position; Portuguese lingua formerly had a free nasal 
vowel, without a following nasal consonant. Men6ndez Pidal's 
assumption of an early Romanic *viwda cannot be justified. From 
early French vedve and Provencal vezoa, which agree with Italian 
vedova and Rumanian vadua, it is plain that uidua developed e in 
all the western Romanic tongues; afterward the Hispanic e was 
changed to i before coming in contact with u? 

Portuguese mego is normal; Spanish mido<*medo<*mego owes 
its i to forms like reciho<*recihio, in which the hiatus-vowel was 
normally kept after a labial, though finally removed by analogy 
(recibe : recibo<*recibio=vee : veoKveyo). The i of tina was due to 
n,^ not to the hiatus-vowel, which was lost earher than that of dlia. 
The various Romanic equivalents of erizo and pelliza, including 
Emilian rets and pletsa (beside fini<iinltu, leKilllc, rek=ricco, vest = 
visto), represent Latin forms with close i. Bookish cirio shows that 
vowel-harmony was a relatively late development. 

On account of correa, it is evidently wrong to consider navio a 
normal Hispanic derivative of naulgiu. Spanish navio and Portu- 
guese navio must have come from some dialect of Italy. The most 
likely source seems to be Sardic naviu<nauigiu, with normal i as in 
biere<bibere, corria<corrigia. But other dialects might have 
developed words similar to Spanish navio. Sicilian has normal i<i 

' With a double nasal rather than a simple « as I wrote in Modern Philology, XI, 350; 
compare Italian medial «« (spelled gn). 

' Modern Philology, XI, 348. In § 10 of Zauner's Altspan. Elementarbuck (Heidel- 
berg, 1908), tebda is given as a variant of viuda, but other scholars question this assump- 
tion. 

' Modern Philology, XI, 349. 
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in biviri, curria, and could have formed *naviu from naulgiu. A 
change of X to y is found in Venetian fio <filiu, and apparently in 
Genoese figgio (fidzu): either dialect may have possessed a form 
corresponding to Tuscan naviglio. This Tuscan word is a singular 
remade from the derivative of *nauilia, on the analogy of nouns like 
labbro beside labbra. 

9. *PAUCE 

The dialect of Elvas, in eastern Alentejo, has poke and pos 
(with close o) as synonyms of literary pouco} The form pos seems to 
have come from *pauce or pauci, and would be poug or pouz in historic 
spelling, ou having become a simple vowel in southern Portugal.^ 
Apparently poke represents a composite of paucu and the other form, 
with e added to the general adjective-stem. 

10. *RETRUNIA 

In the Bulletin hispanique, X, 200, Bourciez describes Spanish 
redruna as a derivative of *retroneus. If the word was borrowed from 
Catalan, u<uo<d would be regular; but native stressed u<o caimot 
stand before n, except by an analogic change, as in muno for *mueno < 
*moino<moneo. Latin perfects in *-omnl and *-onnl would make 
*-une — if there were any. As a Castilian development, redruna 
would require a basis with u or u; open u would have become close 
before nn<ni? 

11. *TENEGO 

In Castilian the spoken form of the word entrado varies between 
entraSo and entrao. On account of such variation in a great many 
words, the sound 8 (similar to English voiced th) is sometimes added, 
by persons who imagine they are speaking correctly, to words not 
written with d, as Bilbao >bilba5o, paseo>paseSo.* A similar arti- 
ficiality would explain Spanish tengo for *teno<*tenno<teneo. The 
idea that tengo might have come directly from *tenio is certainly 

* Revista lusitana, X, 252. 
' Vianna, op. cit., p. 52. 

' Modern Philology, XI, 350. 

* Araujo, Estudios de fonHica casiellana, Toledo, 1894, p. 67. 
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wrong. Latin nouns, such as aranea and uinea, have never developed 

g <i in Spanish, so that the formation of g in tengo must be connected 

with the use of teneo as a verb. 

In Latin poetry a final vowel was regularly dropped before a word 

beginning with a vowel, and the elision of vowels is common in Italian. 

We may therefore assume that the Romans did not generally say 

pono ego, when the pronoun was added : they said *pon ego, and at a 

later time *ponego without stress on the second element. The change 

of ego to *eo produced *pon *eo, *poneo, *ponio ( > Portuguese ponho) 

as variants of *ponego, and conversely Henego as an over-correct 

form of teneo. From t^neo came Spanish *teno (= Portuguese tenho), 

with normal close e before n. Since Idngu makes luengo, Henego 

should have made *tiengo: the form tengo has borrowed the close 

e of Heno. 

Edwin H. Tuttle 
New Haven, Conn. 
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